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bishop.  This grant was regarded as for life:  and so a new authority,
independent in practice, came into being.   In the thirteenth century-
archdeacons in Germany were describing themselves as "archdeacon by
the grace of God."  Being no longer in that relation to the bishop which
had been indicated by their membership of the order of deacons, they
regarded themselves as released from limitation to that order.  From the
tenth century archdeacons in priest's orders are to be found; yet as late
as St AnselnTs council of Westminster in 1102 a canon was passed that
archdeacons should be deacons.   This however was only a protest, and an
ineffectual one, against a well-established practice.  By his time most of
the English counties had their archdeacons, though local archdeaconries
had been unknown here before the Conquest.  In England, as elsewhere,
archdeaconries varied widely in importance.   The larger they were, and
the more remote from an episcopal centre, the greater their powers. For
instance, in the immense archdeaconry of Richmond the institution to
benefices and the nomination of rural deans belonged to the archdeacon,
not to the Archbishop of York. The value of an archdeaconry consisted
largely in legal profits, drawn chiefly from the proving of wills.   It
needed therefore, as soon as canon law developed, a legal training.   But
since archdeacons were often appointed without regard to this, and were
frequently absentees, they came to delegate their work to expert officials.
The bishops took the same step, regularly appointing vicars-general and
officials commissioned to discharge their administrative and litigious
tasks.  These officers, who never obtained a beneficed position and there-
fore were dependent on the bishop, maintained his interest in the rivalry
which inevitably rose between him and the archdeacon.   The latter, how-
ever3 was made conscious of his subordination by the power of visitation
which the bishop regularly exercised over him, in person or by proxy, and
during which the archdeacon was suspended from the exercise of his office.
A reason for the archdeacon's independence was that he belonged to a
corporate body from which it was the desire of the bishop to detach
himself.  We have seen that a division of interests between bishop and
chapter was carried out in the Prankish Empire in the interest of religious
observance. The group of men who were charged with the maintenance of
cathedral worship could not be assured of continuity except by a complete
separation from the bishop; his revenues were charged with political and
military burdens, and he could only provide for his cathedral by detaching
a definite proportion of his revenues, and also of his rights; for he could
not maintain his control, if he wished it, over a corporation whose finances
were no concern of his. Thus his concern with the internal affairs of the
cathedral were limited to a visitation, not regularly performed and often
disputed.  Since there were no diocesan duties, except for archdeacons,
when the diocese was fully provided with clergy, the great church came
to exist for its own services as much as did that of any monastery.  Only
when the bishop used it on official occasions did it serve the purpose for